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MIND DISCERNED 


66 « «7 E have said that those objects which can not be incorporated 
into the one space which the understanding envisages are 
relegated to another sphere called imagination. We reach here a 
most important corollary. As material objects, making a single 
system which fills space and evolves in time, are conceived by ab- 
straction from the flux of sensuous experience, so, pari passu, the 
rest of experience, with all its other outgrowths and concretions, 
falls out with the physical world and forms the sphere of mind, the 
sphere of memory, fancy, and the passions. We have in this dis- 
crimination the genesis of mind, not of course in the transcendental 
sense in which the word mind is extended to mean the sum total and 
mere fact of existence—for mind, so taken, ean have no origin and 
indeed no specitie meaning—but the genesis of mind as a deter- 
minate form of being, a distinguishable part of the universe known 
to experience and discourse, the mind that unravels itself in medi- 
tation, inhabits animal bodies, and is studied in psychology.’’? 
This passage from Santayana’s Reason in Common Sense is 
quoted for homiletical rather than critical purposes. I confess, 
however, that I have found no little difficulty in attempting to con- 
strue it intelligibly and systematically. There is apt to remain 
with me a residuum which is ambiguous and obscure. For, if the 
genesis of mind is the consequence of a discrimination which, in its 
turn, is made by processes of conceiving and abstracting, there seems 
obviously to be presupposed as already generated or existing a mind 
which discriminates in that manner. And if such a mind is to be 
presupposed, it is not easy to make out whether it is mind in the 
transcendental sense without origin or specific meaning, or whether 
it is the mind known to experience and studied in psychology. Both 
seem to be logically excluded. For a mind which discriminates 
by conceiving and abstracting can hardly mean the sum total and 
mere fact of existence, and a mind which, as a consequence of such 
discrimination, becomes a determinate form of being, can hardly be 
the mind which, by discriminating, leads to that consequence. Yet 
mind as mere fact of existence and mind as a determinate form of 
1The Life of Reason, by George Santayana, Vol. I, pp. 124-125, 
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being seem to exhaust the whole domain of mind as defined in the 
passage and its context. 

These considerations I naturally believe are as obvious to San- 
tayana as they are to me, and that belief makes me suspect that the 
passage was not written to provoke an excursion into dialectic. | 
suspect that his presentation of a flux of experience coming some. 
how to be discriminated into material objects—making a single sys. 
tem which fills space and evolves in time—and a sphere of memory, 
fancy and the passions, is an attempt, not to raise metaphysical prob 
lems, but to tell in a fairly accurate way after all, how, in an indi 
vidual’s life, his personality and the world he lives in come to be 
sharply set over against each other. Such, at any rate, was my uw. 
derstanding on first reading the passage. Later readings brought 
out and emphasized the difficulties to which I have given expres- 
sion. They have led me to do something more, to consider afresh 
the question of mind in the transcendental sense and the mind 
which is studied in psychology. And it is because they have done 
this, that I now approach the question with this introduction. 

It is to be emphasized that what now follows is neither criticism 
nor exposition of the quoted passage, although its words may fre- 
quently recur. I can not easily escape their haunting suggestive- 
ness and have no desire to. The mind which inhabits animal bodies 
and mind in that sense in which the word is extended to mean the 
sum total and mere fact of existence, set forth a contrast which is not 
easily “escapable when ¢ one remembers the writings of philosophers. 
Moreover, reflection quickly leads to the recognition that no matter 
how absolute the varied determinations of being may be taken to be, 

; determinate forms of being are discovered in the course of one’s 
)personal history. The universe which we investigate is, in a very 
genuine sense, a universe of discourse—certainly, a universe dis- 
coursed about—a sort of total object of thought, the totality of 
which seems to be in no wise impaired by any of the distinctions dis- 
covered or set up within it. The mind which is studied in psy- 
chology as a determinate form of being exists in this universe of 
inquiry alongside other determinate forms of being from which it is 
distinguished. Both it and they are in some sense objects of 
thought and their being so does not in any way seem to exclude 
either them or the distinction between them from the total universe 
of inquiry. In other words, the world of material objects and the; 
mind which inhabits animal bodies lie, as it were, discriminated in 
a single universe of discourse and may be subjects of thoughtful 
inquiry even if such inquiry may seem never to occur except with 
the presence of some animal body with a mind inhabiting it. 
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Shall we say then that the total universe of discourse to which all 
distinctions and discriminations are relevant is mind in the tran- 
scendental sense, the sum total and mere fact of existence ? An af- 
frmative answer could identify itself with several recognized sys- 
tems of philosophy. But it is not any such identification which is 
here sought, but rather what understanding, if any, is to be given 
to such an affirmation. 
Let us consider the total universe of discourse, that realm in 
which all determinate forms of being lie, so to speak, side by side 
\h their manifold relations. We may give to this universe other 
names, such as the world of phenomena or the sum total of expe- 
rience. Naming it is, however, apt to disclose some prejudice about 
it or some theoretical construction of it, of which it itself may be 
innocent. If it is named a world of phenomena, the term ‘‘ phe- 
nomena ’’ may imply no more than that it appears as just what it 
appears to be; but the term may also imply that its items are 
phenomena or appearances of something else and thus involve a 
relation not possibly given within the universe we are considering. 
For clearly the total realm of being does not contain within itself 
a relation to something not contained within it, and a relation to 
something wholly exterior to it would not be a relation open to in- 
vestigation. Propositions involving such a relation would be 
meaningless. Again, if the universe we are considering is named 
the sum total of experience, the term ‘‘ experience ’’ may mean 
only that we are considering it, talking about it, regarding it in 
* way we can regard it, or making trial of its many factors ; but 
the term may also mean that the universe of discourse is the resul 
of some antericr process by which it is generated and comes to be 
the kind of universe it is. In this latter sense ‘‘ experience ”’ is no 
an item within its boundaries, and can not be explored. The expres- 
sion ‘‘ the total universe of discourse ’’ may involve similar diffi- 
culties. It has, however, the advantage of suggesting primarily ! 
logical considerations. It brings at once to the front the fact that , 
what we are concerned with are those realms of being which are. 
objects of study and inquiry, the universe of the chemist and the , 
physicist as well as the universe of the moralist and the psycholo-’‘ 
gist. It emphasizes subject-matter as over against speculation and ( 
hypotheses. It calls before us the natural attitude of the man 
who finds a purse and looks to see what is in it. So men find rocks 
and trees, seas and stars, memories and fancies, and look to see 
what these things are and what can be said about them. All in- 
quiry starts in this way and not with ‘‘ phenomena’’ or “‘ ex- 
perience ’’ or ‘‘ sense-data.’’? These may be arrived at later as in- 
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terpretations or explanations of what it was with which inquiry 
started, but they are not original with its inception. It is, therefore, 
in the hope of keeping close to the initial act of inquiry into def. 
nite, concrete subject-matter that I speak of the total universe of 
discourse, using the term ‘‘ total ’’ to mean no more than the at- 
tempt to leave out no instance whatever of such inquiry. 

This universe in its totality—meaning by totality what I have 
just defined—might conceivably be the object of a single individ. 
ual’s consideration. We have a sense of that whenever we enter a 
library which contains measurably all that men have ever said or 
discovered about this universe. With time and patience enough one 
might read every book and learn what purses had been found and 
what treasures within them. But it is not the magnitude of the 
information possibly to be derived in this way that is in point here, 

ei rather the fact that such a reader, were he asked to note it, 
| would observe an underlying continuity in his readings. He would 
observe for instance that the physicist and the psychologist were 
| both studying sounds even if the former said they were waves 
of air and the latter, sensations ; that the moralist and the economist 
were both investigating goods even if the former called them ob- 
jects of desire and the latter commodities of exchange. In sun, 
{he would observe that in all his reading he was confronted with a 
world to be interpreted and with interpretations of that world. 
‘The latter might vary from Genesis to Einstein, but the former 
would seem to be invariable. Such a reader might leave the li- 
brary with what I conceive to be a very simple, but also a very 
fundamental piece of metaphysical wisdom, namely that in spite 
of the varieties of interpretation, there is, logically speaking, but 
xone subject-matter to be interpreted. The physicist and the psy- 
chologist have the same subject-matter although they interpret it 
differently, likewise the moralist and the economist, likewise every- 
body. That is, all inquiry is ultimately relevant to the same subject- 
matter, the same universe of discourse. It is the continuity of 
this subject-matter, underlying all interpretations of it, which } 
makes it possible for the reader to detect what he is reading about. 

To strip this universe of every shred of interpretation is not 
easy. For, in the first place, some interpretation has apparently 
laid hold of it before one is led to the attempt so to strip it. And, 
in the second place, any stripping is inevitably fraught with the 
danger of being itself an interpretation of some sort. On this 
double difficulty one might dwell at length, for the search for what 
is called ‘‘ the immediate ’’ has been long, laborious, and uncon- 
vineing. Yet, as I take it, the search is ill-advised. We are not 
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ealled upon in our investigations to divorce subject-matter and in- 
terpretation in any way which would force upon us two wholly dis- y 
connected universes. That puzzling obligation does not as a matter 
of fact confront us. We might with greater truth assert that any | 
attempted divorce would be meaningless, since interpetation in- 
volves itself the identification of the subject-matter to be inter-, 
preted. This assertion seems to be valid when followed out in de- 
tail. For what are sounds? The physicist and the psychologist 
both answer the question and it is quite clear that they are both 
telling us what sounds are. There is no difference of subject-mat- 
ter between them. There is something to which their replies, how- 
ever different, are relevant and that something is identified by them 
and their hearers. If some lover of the pure immediate should 
interpose with the claim that to call that something ‘‘ sound ”’ is 
already to interpret it, we should have no difficulty in recognizing 
that he was talking about the same item in the universe of discourse 
about which the others were also talking. In short, subject-matter 
needs no divoree, either absolute or relative, from interpretation in 
order to be identified. If it did, it is quite clear that the visitor to 
the library could not understand a single book he read, or discover 
any differences of interpretation or opinion among the authors. 
Consequently it would appear that we can tell what subject- 
matter is either by identifying it or interpreting it. Asked what 
sounds are, we either produce them or refer to physies and psychol- 
ogy. This fact recalls many familiar contrasts of philosophy, such 
as knowledge of acquaintance and knowledge about, fact and mean- 
ing, existence and explanation, object and idea. That such con- 
trasts should so naturally and constantly recur is good evidence thait 
they are metaphysically sound. They indicate that the universe of 
discourse, that is, again,gthe universe within which all inquiry oe- 
curs and proceeds>is characterized fundamentally by the contrast 
of subject-matter and interpretation, or, we may say, of object and 
idea.” Although we may be enticed by various considerations to 
attempt to divorce the terms of this contrast so that they may con- 
stitute initially two distinet realms of being which are subsequently 
united by some secret ageney, we never really succeed. Man has 
contrived their union only through hypotheses which are ultimately 
either unintelligible or petiones principii. We might better side 
with those who say, ‘‘ What God hath joined together, let no man put 
asunder.’’ For no inquiry into the universe of discourse has ever 
succeeded in separating it into a universe of objects apart from 


2 This I take to be Spinoza’s doctrine of the attributes of extension and 
thought, and the basis of his axiom, ‘‘ A true idea agrees with its object.’’ 
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ideas and a universe of these ideas absolutely apart from objects, 
In the words of Spinoza : Ordo et connectio idearum idem est ae 
ordo et connectio rerum. 

Since the universe of discourse is a universe of this kind, we 
might give to it with some appropriateness the name of mind. Such 
a name would be used in the transcendental sense, for it would be 
used to indicate possibilities, the possibility of knowledge, of in- 
quiry, of discursive thinking. It could not mean that a mind was 
taking thought of a@ world. In this latter sense the name could 
have no specific meaning. Neither could such a mind be said to 
have an origin. One might reluctantly admit that the universe of 
discourse itself might have an origin, that it was not self-sustained 
and self-sufficient, but mind in the transcendental sense could 
have no origin within it, since mind in that sense is but a name 
given to the universe’s salient character. And that name would 
indicate the sum total and mere fact of existence as constituting the 
universe wherein inquiry is active and productive. 

Clearly this mind is also not a determinate form of being, a dis- 
tinguishable part of the universe known to experience and discourse, 
It does not inhabit animal bodies and it is not studied in psychology. 
Nor does it explain the universe it constitutes, for it is not a sub- 
stance which supports that universe, nor a cause of which that uni- 
verse is an effect. It is a name for the fact that object amd idea, 
are already married whenever their union is open to —" 
It is a protest against the divorce courts of epistemology. It may 
be more, indicating a type of structure which the metaphysician 
must recognize in any dealing with being in its ultimate character.’ 

What then is the mind studied in psychology ? Clearly it is 
not mind in the sense we have been considering. No argument is 
needed, I imagine, to support this statement, for the mind studied | 
in psychology is a mind which remembers, imagines, perceives, rea- 
sons, is disturbed by passions, moved by desires, and, above all else, 
inhabits animal bodies. It is a biographical and not a transcen-| 
dental fact. It is a determinate form of being. It has a genesis; 
and an origin. It is studied in psychology and to that study it 
must largely be left here. Since, however, the passage from Santa- 
yana which led us to it is a summary of its genesis, we may consider 
that topie in the light of our previous discussion. I am fairly con- 
tent to let Santayana’s account of its genesis stand, for, as already 
indicated, that account calls us to note how the sphere of memory, ' 
fancy and the passions falls out with the physical world, and forms | 


3I have suggested this in an article on ‘‘ Structure.’’ See this JOURNAL, 
Vol. XIV, No. 25, pp. 680-88. 
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a sphere by itself although still in touch with what it has left. 
Every individual can, I imagine, discover some such genesis in his 
own life if he studiously looks for it. And assuredly the things 
which for an individual do not make up the physical world are the 
things which are studied in psychology. Santayana’s account may, 
therefore, stand. What is said in the following is neither exposi- 
tion nor criticism, but only considerations which are in line withy 
the previous discussion and which are prompted by the statement 
that there is a genesis of mind in the psychological sense. But 
strictly it is not with its genesis specifically that I shall be concerned, 
but with something relevant to its genesis, namely the possibility 
of it, as a determinate form of being, interpreting the universe in 
which it finds itself. 

The mind studied in psychology inhabits animal bodies. 
Whether it inhabits all such bodies is uncertain, but the question 
whether it does is one of the best proofs of its habitat and a clear 
indication that its definition is ultimately biological. It is distin- 
guished in the body not in the way the head, brain, or any anatomi- * 
eal part of the body is distinguished, but in the way the life of the 
body is distinguished. It is not a part of the body in the sense that 
the fingernails are a part of it. If we call it a part at all, we tend & 
to follow Aristotle and say that body and mind are parts of the liv- 
ing individual, and are more like an axe and cutting than they are 
like an axe-head and an axe-handle. Disembodied spirits seem un- 
able to function without a medium, and souls, if they survive one 
body, seem forced to seek another. So that even if we say that the * 
mind is not a part of the body in the anatomical sense, and even if 
we faney that the mind can be without a body, it must have a hab- 
itat to be effective, to be communicated with, and to be studied. 

Now the animal bodies which mind as a determinate form of be- 
ing inhabits are items in the universe of discourse. They themselves 
belong to the total domain of things which can be investigated and 
are objects of inquiry like all other objects in the same domain. 
Asking what they are, we say, among other things that might be 

1, that they are the habitations of mind, and that being such 4 

’ think and reason. They interpret the world in which they 

hey say, among other things, that sounds are waves of air 


and also that they are sensations; that goods are objects of desire 


and commodities of exchange. I am not concerned here with their 
justification in saying these things, but with the fact that they do 


1 


he possibility of saying them that lies back of 
that fact. Of our interpretation 


say them and with t 
ns of subject-matter we say that 
some are sound, others unsound, some correct, others incorrect, some 
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true, others false. But it is quite clear that back of such affirma. 
tions and fundamental to them is the possibility of making any 
affirmations at all. On what does that possibility depend? Ip 
other words, how are we to construe the fact that animal bodies, in 
so far as they respond to the world about them by interpreting it, 
are said to be inhabited by a mind ? 

This question of possibility ought not to be so handled that in 
place of possibility we have impossibility. Yet this, I suspect, is 
what is too frequently done when the question is considered. For 
instance, the possibility of interpreting sounds as waves of air can 
not lie in the initial existence of waves of air as subject-matter to be 
interpreted. Yet our books are full of attempts to exhibit the pos. 
sibility of interpretation generally in terms of some specific inter. 
pretation which itself rests on that possibility. Nor can we success- 
fully flee from the universe of discourse altogether and say that 
the possibility is outside of it or arises from the union of factors in 
themselves alien to it. Yet this too has been repeatedly tried, with 
only ultimate confusion as a consequence. Indeed just now I can 
think of only two answers which promise anything like conclusive- 
ness. The first is that the possibility resides in the fact that mind as 
a determinate form of being inhabits animal bodies; and the second 
is that it resides in the fact of the universe of discourse itself defined 
as mind in the transcendental sense as we have defined it above. 

Yet I must regard the first answer with suspicion. Its sole title 
to accuracy, so far as I can discover, resides in the fact that the 
universe of discourse is considered and inquired into only, so far as 
we know, by animal bodies inhabited by a mind. Because it is 
bodies of this sort that do the interpreting and write the books in 
the library, and because without them interpretations are appar- 
ently not made, nor books written, it is natural to conclude that the 
possibility resides in them. But this turns out to be a rather queer 
conelusion when once it is attentively examined. For my own 
animal body is one of the many objects of my study, and while I may 
discover that it is different from other objects in many ways, I do 
not discover that as an object of study it differs at all from them. 
It lies side by side with them in the total universe of discourse. It 
is, to be sure, what Bergson calls a privileged object since its move- 
ments and activities enlarge the range of my inquiries, but this 
fact is one of the discovered differences between it and other ob- 
jects and does not put it in a different universe from them. I know 
that its health and integrity are prime factors in successful study. 
As in imagination I rob it successively of what are called its facul- 
ties, I find that the universe of discourse is for me progressively im- | 
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poverished, but I do not find that it ever wholly disappears. I 
know that to the blind this universe is not luminous as it is to me 
and that to the deaf it is not sonorous, but I know that I myself 
neither see nor hear without adequate stimuli thereto. In other 
words such differences as are thus indicated appear to be differ 
ences due to the constitution of the universe as a whole and imply 
no more than the interdependence of its parts. They are not dif- 
ferences which can be intelligibly construed as ultimately disrupting 
its continuity. The difference between an animal body which can 
see and one which can not, is like the difference between one which 
ean fly and one which can not. Such facts as these, together with 
the other that I can not even in fancy abolish the universe and 
leave anything to consider, make the conclusion look queer to me 
that the possibility of interpretation resides in the fact that a mind 
hat inhabits animal bodies. 
$ in In other words, I can make nothing intelligible out of the at- 
vith tempt to start with animal bodies fully equipped in their animality 
can [® and then by adding a mind to them construe their thoughtful con- 
ive- sideration of their world in terms of this addition only. The attempt 
1 as has been made many times, but it has always been wrecked ulti- X- 
ond mately by our inability to exhibit what animal bodies are without 
ned any implication at all of mind. The attempt moves wholly within 
the total universe of discourse. It is never free from the distinction ! 
‘itle between thing and idea. Its enticement, as has already been said,, 
the lies wholly in the fact that without animal bodies the attempt it- , 
r as self is not made, but this fact must be offset by the recognition that » 
t is there are cther things, such as digesting food, which are not done ° 
s in without animal bodies, and that we are not wont to construe the 
par- possibility of doing them by adding to the body a factor in which the ' 
the possibility resides. Significant, therefore, as the fact may be that 
leer , Without animal bodies inhabited by a mind inquiry into the universe 
own of discourse does not occur and no interpretation of it is made, the 
may attempt to construe the possibility of such interpretation in terms 
[ do of the inhabiting mind—the mind studied in psychology—is here 
vem. rejected. We turn to the other locus of possibility, namely the fact 
It of mind in the transcendental sense.* 
ove- Those who deal with the natural history of mind in the psycho- 
this logical sense point out how that history keeps pace with the natural 
ob- history of animal bodies, but they have never been able to discover 


now *It may be unnecessary to point out again how radically different the 


udy. transcendental mind is from the psychological. The former can not be defined 

cul- in terms of conscious processes or behavior. It is neither substance nor cause. 

im: | I conceive it to be, as indicated in the article ‘‘Structure,’’ one of the structural 
facts of existence generally. 
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a point at which mind may be said definitely to enter, at which it 
precisely takes up its habitation. The reason is, perhaps, not that 
they have not been acute enough to discover it, but rather that there 
is no such point to discover. A mind inhabiting a body may involve 
a procedure wholly unlike that of a tenant inhabiting a house. The 
latter leases his dwelling from an owner who has a prior right to 
possession. It is difficult, however, to think that a mind leases a 
body from nature and then moves in on some appointed day. It 
seems to dwell in its habitation, if we are to keep up the figure, more 
as the house’s outlook dwells in it, something congenital and not 
alien. It would seem as if animal bodies become seeing, thinking, 
remembering, imaginative, and passionate bodies in much the same 
way as they become digesting, breathing, walking, and reproductive 
bodies. Just how they become this latter sort of bodies we do not 
very well know, but we do know that in actually being bodies of this 
sort they do no more than react to a, world which is itself oneal 
to their reactions. They react, that is, to a world which makes the 
specific character of their reactions possible, but this possibility 
they do not create. Chemistry may be said to inhabit them and mw. 
ravel itself in digestion, but the possibility of such a determinate, 
individualized, and organized form of chemistry clearly resides in 
the fact that the world in which they are is in a very genuine sense , 
a chemical world. Should all animal bodies cease to be, digestion 
might also cease, but since the process of digesting did not create 
the chemistry which made it possible, we could not affirm that what 
we might call the chemical structure of the world also ceased to be. 
We might rather venture to say that the possibility of chemistry as 
a determinate form of being, inhabiting animal bodies, and unravel- 
ing itself in digestion resided in the fact that there is chemistry int 
the transcendental sense. 

Our attitude toward the question of the possibility of interpre- 
tation, of thinking, of knowledge might advantageously be similar. 
For thinking, like digestion, is a reaction to a world congenial to 
it. Just as we do not affirm that by digestion the possibility of 
chemistry is created, so we ought not to affirm that by thinking the 4 
possibility of mind is created. We ought rather to affirm that the 
possibility of mind as a determinate form of being inhabiting ani- 
mal bodies resides in the fact that there is mind in the transcenden- 
tal sense. Such a view makes of the genesis of the mind studied 
in psychology something wholly natural—I know of no better word 
—as natural as digestion or breathing. With the death of all animal 
bodies thinking itself might cease, but that which made thinking } 
possible would not cease. This latter would remain something char- 
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acteristic of the world in which animal bodies had come to be. That 
is, mind in the transcendental sense can have no genesis. The term 
when so used does not indicate an individual existence whose days 
may be numbered. Like mechanism, chemistry, and what in gen- 
eral we call the laws of nature, it indicates a type of structure or 
a system of connections, a logical structure it might be called or a 
system of logical cgnnections. To this structure living beings con- 
\form in much the same way as they conform to other structural 
\facts. As by conforming to the mechanical structure of things they 
maintain their equilibrium, so by conforming to the logical structure 
of things they think in propositions, they make distinctions and so 
finally come to discover themselves as distinct from their world, 
recognize themselves as the habitations of mind, and undertake the 
study of psychology. 


FREDERICK J. E. WoopBRIDGE. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


THE UNITY OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


ROM the rise of modern philosophy to the present day, great 
interest has centered around the problem of the unity of 
consciousness. That consciousness has a certain unity, or appear- 
ance of unity, no one questions; the problem lies in giving an 


explanation of that unity which will contradict neither the find- 
ings of descriptive psychology nor the requirements of sound logic 
nor the faets brought to light by experimental investigation. 

Several of the chapters of James’s Psychology’ seem to many 
writers to have dealt in an exhaustive way with the descriptive and 
logical sides of the discussion. There we find a trenchant criti- 
cism of the mind-stuff theory, so compelling to many minds as to 
banish for them into outer darkness any theory of psychie atomism. 
“As a feeling feels, so it is,’’ if recognized as an axiom, argue; 
mightily against unconscious mental states or the fusion of con- 
scious elements in a present feeling. Two assumptions made by 
James, however, have somewhat undermined his clearly spun theory. 
One of these is the assumption that a present feeling is aware of 
itself; the other, that a present feeling is in some unexplained way 
‘“appropriative’’ of the content of the immediately preceding one. 
The credit for exposing these weaknesses is due to Professor 
Strong.2 On the one hand, he has shown that consciousness is not 
interfused with the content of the psychic state, so that to have a 
feeling is to be conscious of it, but that consciousness is something 

1 Cf. Chaps. VI, IX, X, XIII. 

2Charles A. Strong, The Origin of Consciousness, London, 1918, 
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adventitious supervening upon the psychic state. On the other 
hand, he has described how a present feeling appropriates a past 
feeling by the continued presence of the latter as the object of 
cognition, the process involving the simultaneous existence of two 
psychic states. 

The refutation of the phenomenalistie position regarding con. 
sciousness has far-reaching consequences. It has led to the repudi- 
ation of that mysterious unity of the momentary conscious state 
which was supposed to be an ultimate characteristic. Dr. Strong 
has shown that there is no such unity, and thus the possibility of 
some kind of a temporary fusion of psychic states is again pre- 
sented. James’s logical demand, that sensations in order to fuse 
must have a medium of combination, is not refuted. The question, 
rather, is raised as to what is the nature of the medium. Berg. 
son’s theory of feelings as due to memorial summation, adopted by 
Strong,® leaves this question open. Sherrington* has adduced ex- 
perimental evidence to prove that at the time of binocular percep- 
tion uniocular visual images are developed to a point where their 
concomitant sensations are capable of being introspected under 
suitable conditions of experimentation. This would indicate that 
the integration was not an integration of sensory areas of the cere- 
brum. Further consideration of the manner of fusion seems in- 
evitable, as we may not be satisfied by crude statements of fusion 
like those contained in the writing of Miinsterberg.°® 

One preliminary revision of James’s theory of consciousness 
that may be suggested at the outset is the rejection of the notion, 
expressed in the Psychology, that the child’s first consciousness is 
‘fone great blooming, buzzing confusion.’"® Now I have a percep- 
tion of confused objects, not when I am entirely unfamiliar with 
them, but when I discriminate one from another only partially. 
The confusion is due to my inability to synthesize on a sudden 
various impressions which immediately suggest to me partial mean- 
ings. Thus, when I enter a room and am confronted with a blaze 
of color and a babel of sound, my perception of confusion is my 

3 Ibid., pp. 199-200. 

4Charles H. Sherrington, The Integrative Action of the Nervous System, 
New Haven, 1906, pp. 382-383. His important conclusion may well be quoted. 
(Italics not mine.) ‘‘Our experiments show, therefore, that during binocular 
regard of an objective image each uniocular mechanism develops independently 
a sensual image of considerable completeness. The singleness of the binocular 
perception resu'ts from union of these elaborated uniocular sensations. The 
sing'eness is therefore the product of a synthesis that works with already 
elaborated sensations contemporaneously proceeding.’’ 

5 Hugo Miinsterberg, Psychology, General and Applied, New York and 
London, 1916, pp. 133-134. 

6 Op. cit., I, p. 488. 
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imperfect discrimination of colors and sounds which themselves 
are familiar to me. One recalls the instance of two Esquimaux 
who were brought from Arctie regions and led along Broadway, 
New York City. It is said that they were quite undisturbed by 
the bustle of traffic and the sight of unaccustomed buildings, and 
became attentive only when they caught sight of a furrier’s window 
hung with skins. The ‘‘blooming, buzzing confusion,’’ moreover, 
does not harmonize well with James’s theory of the unity of the 
momentary conscious state. If the unity apparent in the conscious 
state is one of its most fundamental characteristics, we should 
hardly expect to find it born in confusion. 

The motor aspect of the attention-process also would seem to 
bar the presence of conscious confusion where the objects cognized 
have not previously been reacted to. Of late, in the writings of 
authors so diverse in their general outlook as Strong, Bergson, 
Miinsterberg, and the behaviorists, there is a strong tendency to 
emphasize the part played by the motor half of the reflex are in 
giving an account of cognition. Presently I shall discuss the rela- 
tive importance of stimulation and reaction for cognition. Here 
I may say that if the motor factor is an integral feature of cogni- 
tion, the new-born baby could not feel a confusion of sensations 
because it would be able to feel only those to which it had pre- 
viously reacted. The only alternative to this conclusion is the 
almost unthinkable supposition that at the birth of consciousness 
a multitude of sensory stimulations, normally giving rise to reflex 
actions, are inhibited at the center of the are and shot up through 
the spinal cord to the cortex. 

Lack of familiarity with objects capable of stimulating the sense 
end-organs and the absence of many potential reactions would 
seem to make the new-born consciousness a much simpler affair 
than James supposed. Coming closer to the problem of unity, we 
may ask as to the nature of the complex perception. Here the 
relation between consciousness and the object on the motor side is 
exceedingly important. As Dr. Strong says,’ to an instantaneous 
sensation we could not react. The unity of a sensation, therefore, 
must be accounted for on the basis of memorial summation, 
primary memory furnishing an object to which attention may be 
directed. Dr. Strong observes the close similarity between intro- 
spection and sense-perception. He says,® ‘‘The motor attitude in 
introspection is therefore of the same general kind as that in sense- 
perception, and differs from it only in being to an object inside 
the body and not to one outside it.’’ Dr. Strong argues power- 

7 Op. cit., p. 201. 

8 Ibid., pp. 201-202. 
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fully for the chief place of attention in giving unity to the field 
of consciousness.® He concludes that the momentary psychic state 
has no existential unity ; its apparent unity is due to a convenience 
of treatment, attention being the main factor. 

With the results of Dr. Strong’s study I am completely in 
accord. I would wish, however, to carry a little further the 
analysis of what constitutes the apparent unity of consciousness, 
I would wish also to show in some detail how James’s arguments 
against the mind stuff theory are not valid if applied against 
introspective realism, and how, under the latter theory, a certain 
kind of fusion, or, better, an appearance of sensations as if fused, 
is not invalidated by James’s arguments. 


I 


The latter points may be discussed first. James leaves us two 
alternatives. Either there must be a fusion of sensations, in which 
case a soul must be postulated as the medium of fusion, or there 
must be a fusion of brain-states to which a single psychic state 
corresponds in toto. Now, obviously, if Dr. Strong has shown that 
the unity of consciousness is only a specious unity, we shall not 
need to controvert James’s logical objection to the mind-stuff 
theory. The existences known as sensations and images have no 
vinculum. But although James was skeptical in regard to a pos- 
sible fusion of psychic states, he was believing when it came to the 
unity of the single perception. He found just reason logically to 
object to the statement that sensation a plus sensation b would 
yield a sensation (a+b). He made no difficulty, however, in ree- 
ognizing that sensation (a+ b) had unity. It is the merit of Dr. 
Strong’s work to have shown us that sensation (a+b) has no 
existential unity, but is the result of a certain convenience of treat- 
ment of psychic states controlled by the limitations of the attention- 
process. The way is open, therefore, not to reestablishing the doce- 
trine of a fusion of separate sensations in the old sense, but to a 
new conception of fusion based on certain features of the mechan- 
ism of attention. Under this new conception of fusion, the fusion 
will not be conceived as of sensations in their own right, but it will 
appear as a fusion in our attitude toward psychic states that are in 
themselves quite unalterably distinct. In shovelling coal into a 
furnace the separate coals in the shovel are not fused into one 
larger coal, but it is convenient for me to treat the coals en masse 
as one shovelful while I am performing the operation of shovel- 
ling. So in some way the separate tones of a chord do not come to 

9 Ibid., pp. 280-282. 
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consciousness as separate sensations there to fuse into one im- 
pression; rather does the mechanism of my psyche make it con- 
venient for me to treat the stimulations of numerous fibers of the 
basilar membrane as one sound—the cerebral disturbances likely 
covering a goodly extent of brain-area. 

The first protest against this new way of conceiving fusion will 
be doubtless a denial of its newness. On the one hand it will be 
claimed that here there is no fusion of sensations, that the single 
perception resulting from the excitation of the neural mechanism 
is as single as James would have desired. On the other hand it 
will be claimed that the fusion, if such it is to be called, takes place 
in the brain, that the mechanism of attention is substituted merely 
for the exploded concept of an arch-cell. Both of these objections 
are true as facts, but they are not objections to the theory. They 
do not invalidate the usefulness of my statement. The utility of 
my point of view appears when it is observed on the negative side 
(1) that many psychic states may be present in an ‘‘unfused’’ 
form, and (2) that the integration of brain-states is a process not 
entirely correlated with psychic activity, but occurs only as a 
momentary expedient. 

1. Many psychic states may be present in an ‘‘unfused’’ form. 
If we use the term ‘‘sensation’’ always to mean one of the elements 
of a conscious state, we shall never speak of sensations as present 
but unpereeived. Careless terminology has resulted in the use of 
an expression ‘‘unconscious sensation’’—a self-contradiction taken 
advantage of by James in his criticism of the mind-stuff theory.’® 
We are on safer ground when we refuse to define ‘‘sensation’’ as 
a conscious element of experience, or when, better, we substitute the 
term ‘‘psychie state’’ and reserve ‘‘sensation’’ for the meaning 
*“‘given psychic state.’’ In the latter case we recognize that con- 
sciousness is adventitious to the psychic state, and that the exist- 
ence of a psychic state is not due to its conscious quality when 
attended to. Attention will be the main factor in bringing an un- 
conscious psychic state to consciousness. 

It is the contention of this paper that attention thus modifies 
psychic states.1: First the process may be observed in the ease of 
single sensations. We may not attend to an instantaneous sensa- 
tion. Attention to the single sensation is contingent on the pres- 
ence of a series of instantaneous states, each after the first cog- 
nizing its predecessors. A conscious moment, therefore, demands 
the presence of at least two psychic states, of neither of which are 
we separately conscious. Modification of psychie states by atten- 

10 Op. cit., I, pp. 172-175. 

11Cf. Strong, op. cit., p. 137. 
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tion again appears in the case of perception, where numerous 
sense-stimuli are involved. If a and b stand for parts of a chair, 
and if I perceive the whole chair, not discriminating the parts, my 
perception of (a+b) is very different from my perceptions of 
a and b separately. Instead, however, of supposing that a soul 
unifies sensations of a and b, or that the unity is accomplished by 
an integration of brain-states on the sensory side, we shall more 
rightly aseribe the ‘‘togetherness’’ of the psychic states to the 
motor factors of attention, and deny that the psychic states or their 
neural concomitants, as such, are fused at all. We shall, of course, 
also deny that there is any real unity given to perception by the 
addition to psychie states of the conscious quality. We shall 
rather aver that as a feeling feels, so it is not, agreeing with Dr. 
Strong that the esse of a feeling is sentire, not sentiri. 

At the risk of repetition, I may restate the previous argument 
in other words. In cognition, although an instantaneous sensation 
might be aware of an essence, there could be no meaning attached 
to the essence if primary memory did not preserve the essences 
given in preceding instants. We have no perception of an object 
that is flashed before our eyes too quickly for a trace of its suc- 
cessive stages to be recorded in primary memory. It is also a com- 
monplace that in perception memory-images are an_ essential 
feature. The fact that some kind of memory is concerned in all 
sensation and perception to which meaning is attached—in other 
words, in all attentive consciousness—leads us to inquire what 
binds together the elements of sensation and perception. We an- 
swer that it is attention. Attention gives the sensation or percep- 
tion a certain necessary duration. We are then confronted with 
the question: are we to conceive of the sensation or perception as 
a single psychie state (no matter how complex it may seem) con- 
scious of itself, or are we to consider the perception to be composed 
of simpler elements, psychic states, of which we are sometimes 
aware, and which are sometimes aware of other psychic states, but 
which are never aware of themselves?’* As a mere supposition, 
the latter solution seems more probable. The only difficulty to be 
overcome is that of finding the explanation for the fact that many 
psychic states must ther be conceived as appearing as one. Once 
we have solved this difficulty, however, we may conclude that the 
conscious quality is something adventitious to their existence, and 
that therefore we have no warrant in saying that only those 
psychie states exist of which we are conscious. In the conscious 
moment, certain psychic states have a specious unity, while actu- 
ally remaining as unfused and distinct as you please. 


12 Cf. Strong, op. cit., p. 207. 
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But let us not be extravagant by hypothetically multiplying 
the number of unconscious psychic states. No warrant for an 
atomistic conception of psychic existence may be adduced from this 
inquiry. The problem of the degree and nature of neural activity 
necessary to the production of a psychie state (1.e., the extent to 
which neural integration is necessary) must be left for experi- 
mental psychology to determine. Sherrington has made a begin- 
ning, by showing that the uniocular visual images are psychically 
distinct. 

2. The integration of brain-states is a process not entirely 
correlated with psychie activity, but occurs only as a momentary 
expedient. Although it is certain from experimental evidence that 
many areas of the brain are involved in a single perception, it by 
no means follows that all of the neural activities of the brain at 
any one moment are correlated with the conscious state. We may 
naturally suppose correlation to subsist between the clearest psy- 
chical elements (those at the foeus of attention) and the most pre- 
dominant neural activities. If this is true, the neural concomi- 
tants of marginal consciousness will be less predominant. Now if 
complete integration occurs, we must suppose that the neural con- 
ecomitants of all psychic elements other than those at the focus of 
attention are correlated with marginal consciousness. It is much 
more plausible that marginal consciousness is a mean between con- 


scious and unconscious psychie states—a theory rendered probable 
if awareness is adventitious to psychic states. As Dr. Strong says, 
the existence of unconscious mental states is a question of fact, 
not of principle. Attention, therefore, would seem to play like a 
searchlight over a wide range of mental states, now lighting a spot 
barely seen at the previous moment, now bringing into conscious 
view spots just previously shrouded in darkness. 


Il 


If the foregoing analysis is grounded in fact, we are driven to 
seek an answer to a question that irresistibly presents itself. Is 
there some principle by which the specious fusion of psyechie states 
under the conditions of the mechanism of attention takes place? 
The term ‘‘specious fusion’’ has been used to indicate a process 
the nature of which yet has to be described. On the one hand, we 
have the phenomenal unity of the present moment, so much empha- 
sized by James. On the other hand, we have the coexistence of an 
undetermined number of psychic states. In some manner atten- 
tion is responsible for the apparent unity of the perception. But 
how is the process to be conceived ? 


18 Ibid., p. 207. 
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If awareness is a function of psychic states due to an integra- 
tion of motor concomitants, it is evident that the presence and 
character of consciousness will be determined by the presence and 
limitations of the attention-process. Every perception involves a 
‘*set’’ of the organism to some reaction. The selection and single 
treatment of psychic states arising from a variety of stimuli are 
due to the fact that we can not do or intend two actions at the 
same time. The details of the process may be subsumed under the 
principles of contiguity and identity.’ 

1. In a transverse view a perception may be analyzed into a 
variety of sensations and images. Our view of the coexistence of 
psychie states, however, need not lead us to affirm the Lockian 
principles of the compounding of sensations, so attacked by James. 
The ‘‘ideas’’ are not to be conceived as fusing among themselves 
in some incomprehensible way, but as being capable of treatment 
as a whole so far as attention is concerned. Later, by turning the 
attention to the several elements of a perception, thus obtaining a 
series of new perceptions, the parts may be envisaged, but this is a 
matter of discrimination rather than dismemberment. When I 
grasp a tumbler with both hands, the tactual perception does not 
result from the fusion of psychic states due to the tactual sensa- 
tions derived from each hand, but from a unified reaction due to 
the whole action of grasping an object. 

2. The unification of many elements in the pereeption leads to 
consideration of the specious fusion of the psychic elements in- 
volved in the perception of a single element. Out of this con- 
sideration the general principle of specious fusion will emerge. 
How are we to explain the single treatment, in consciousness, of 
the succession of psychic states that occurs in the memorial sum- 
mation in a feeling? In this way: attention treats as one psychic 
elements that are identical or nearly identical. Here we have an 
explanation of the phenomenal unity of the single sensation. We 
could not react te a psychic state that is momentary. There is a 
certain slowness of movement of our bodies in relation to their 
environment. We are not able to respond to stimulations by single 
molecules, whether they be arranged in space simultaneously or in 
time serially. Indeed, we are also unable to be stimulated by such 
minute structures. The sensory side of the reflex are thus also has 
bearing on the problem of attention. But the significant fact, the 
fact that results in the apparent unity of consciousness in eontra- 
distinction to the plurality of psychic states, is that our reactions 
are slower than the working of our sensory mechanism. The slow- 
ness of reaction compels a certain unification of psychie states. 


14 Cf. George Santayana, The Life of Reason, I, pp. 165-170. 
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The non-discrimination of identical or nearly identical psychic 
states accounts for our perception of objects as static bodies. It 
makes it possible for us to live in a stable world rather than in a 
Heraclitan flux. It also accounts for the facts adduced by Sher- 
rington in reference to binocular perception. Where the uniocular 
visual images are nearly identical, they are perceived as one (for 
we may react to them as to one object), although under suitable 
conditions of experimentation they may be revealed as composed 
of simpler psychic states. 

Ill 


We may now give a concise statement of our theory: The con- 
scious quality is attached to certain psychic states concerned in the 
process of attention. Reflex without conscious activity may be- 
come complicated up to a limited extent until the conditions of 
reaction do not keep pace with the mechanism of sensory stimula- 
tion. The unequal balancing of the forces of stimulation and re- 
action calls for a selection from among psychic states of some few 
which may be correlated with a unified reaction. The activity of 
these cells (selected in accordance with the familiar laws of the 
determination of attention) is heightened, the difference being 
manifest by the addition of the conscious quality. Consciousness 
is thus seen, from the standpoint of its origin, to be in the first 
instance a psychic concomitant of selected neural activities, and the 
whole process of selection appears as a device to supplement reflex 
action where a complete integration is impossible owing to the 
complexity of the sensory mechanism. In accord with the theory 
is the fact that actions at first performed only consciously may be- 
come later reflex actions. Here consciousness (or rather the whole 
process of attention with which consciousness is associated as one 
element) has served the purpose of integration, and the action 
may be repeated under suitable conditions of stimulation without 
conscious intervention. 

Perhaps it may be superfluous to remark that the conscious 
quality of psychie states is amenable to the same law of specious 
fusion that was described in reference to other qualities. Its ap- 
plication is somewhat different, however. Whereas one psychic 
state in memorial summation is able to cognize the content of pre 
ceding psychic states, the conscious quality of a psychic state, be- 
ing an adventitious characteristic and no part of the psychie state 
as such, but rather a difference of function, is unable to ecognize 
the conscious quality of another psychie state. Thus, although we 
make the distinction between conscious and unconscious psyehie 
states, we may never directly compare the two or directly cog- 
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nize consciousness. When, however, attention holds in its focus 
several psychic states, the identity of activity in each serves the 
negative purpose of keeping away any sense of discreteness. That 
is, because the conscious quality is the same to whatever psychie 
state it may be attached, it does not interfere with the specious 
fusion of contents. 

Many important considerations in the light of the theory which 
we have presented, such as its bearing on the problem of truth 
and error, and on the compatibility of an instrumental view of the 
origin of cognition with a realistic outlook, would have to be the 
subjects of special study. I may point out, however, that the 
theory well fits into the framework of the theory of psycho-phys- 
ical monism (introspective realism). If psychic states are the 
‘‘things-in-themselves’’ or the ‘‘inner substance’’ of their neural 
concomitants, the disparity in the correlation of motor factors of 
attention and the conscious quality of psychic states ceases to be 
a problem. 


Mavrice PIcarp. 
BARNARD COLLEGE. 


Note.—For the sake of clearness, I have left to an appended note the dis- 
cussion of a point which, although important, is not vital to the argument. In 
Bergson’s conception of memorial summation, matter and consciousness are 
conceived each to possess its own peculiar rhythm. The rhythm of conscious- 
ness, slower than the rhythm of matter, allows the former to sum up vast 
periods of matter’s rhythm. This thesis leads to the assumption that percep- 
tion and matter differ chiefly in their respective tensions. I do not subscribe 
to this doctrine, nor is it essential in any way to my argument. Dr. Strong, in 
accepting it, seems to interpret it differently from its proponent.’s interpreta- 
tion. For he assumes the reality of homogencous time, which Bergson denies. 
Dr. Strong says, ‘‘We must remember, secondly, that the time during which 
a brief feeling exists is spun out infinitely fine—that it does not come all at 
once, at a single clap of the hand, as it were, but comes in an infinite succession 
of instants. To each of these instants of feeling the proposition applies that 
without memory—primary memory, that is, memory of a fact immediately after 
its occurrence—it would, on its cessation, completely decease. The apparent 
block which a feeling offers to introspection is thus due to the summation of an 
infinity of instantaneous parts by primary memory.’’ The ‘‘infinite succession 
of instants’’ to which Dr. Strong refers, and during which he says a feeling 
exists, is obviously thought by him to be one with the succession of instants 
during which concomitant happenings in the physical world take place—i.e., 
homogeneous time. ‘‘The apparent block which a feeling offers to introspec- 
tion’’ is thus conceived as due to a summation of the infinite parts of each ap- 
preciable moment of a feeling by primary memory. I find this statement hardly 
within the bounds of possibility. Logically, no doubt, we can so divide a 
momentary feeling, but psychologically it is most doubtful whether such a proc- 
ess is implicit. As James says, there is no necessary numerical correlation 
between cause and effect. In fact, experimental psychology seems to have 
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demonstrated conclusively that integration of neural vibrations is often necessary 
to the production of any feeling at all. Howbeit, there is a certain necessary 
duration in the case of every appreciable sensation. We need not try to go back 
of that. Given this momentary feeling, primary memory will be requisite if 
the next appreciable instant is to recognize its predecessor. The summation, 
under the theory, will therefore occur in the sensation’s own rhythm. (Cf. 
Strong, op. cit., p. 200; Bergson, Matter and Memory, pp. 267-282.) 


REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


A Critical History of Greek Philosophy. W. T. Stace. Glasgow: 

University Press. London: Macmillan and Co. 1920. Pp. xiv 

+ 386. 

Clarity is often a virtue of intolerance. A man with convictions 
knows precisely what he believes and is able to measure the worth 
of ideas as any want of conformity unto or transgression of his 
standards of belief. Mr. Stace is a man with convictions. He knows 
exactly what he means by philosophy and writes a ‘‘critical’’ history 
* of Greek thought in the light (or darkness) of this meaning. The 
style and manner of presentation are extraordinarily simple and 
clear. There are more monosyllables to the paragraph than in any 
philosophical treatise with which I am familiar. Lucidity is the 
chief merit of the book. As a contribution to historical scholarship 
it is altogether unimportant. The author takes the stock facts and 
traditional material found in any ordinary text-book and presents 
them in a manner remarkable for its simplicity, clarity and easy 
intelligibility. 

But should a man with ‘‘convictions’’ write a history of phi- 
losophy at all? A priori this is doubtful. A posteriori one with 
Mr. Stace’s convictions should decidedly not write the history of 
anything. Philosophy, he says, is an attempt ‘‘to rise from sensuous 
to non-sensuous thought.’’ It is ‘‘the gradual and steady rise to the 
supreme heights of idealism.’"* The history of philosophy ‘‘pre- 
sents a definite line of evolution.’’ It is the ‘‘onward march of 
thought to a determined goal.’’ ‘‘The truth gradually unfolds 
itself in time.’’? These conceptions are not generalizations derived 
from an examination of the subject-matter of Greek thought, they 
are initial definitions in terms of which the history of Greek thought 
is to be described and interpreted. That the true philosophy is 
idealism and that philosophy is an evolution from sensuous to non- 
sensuous thinking are the beliefs in terms of which the criticism 
proceeds. 


1A Critical History of Greek Philosophy, XII. 
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The beginnings of Greek philosophy involve no prob!ems for the 
author. ‘‘The first Greek attempts at philosophizing were so much 
the beginnings of a beginner, were so very crude and unformed, 
that it is mere perversity to suppose that they could not make these 
simple efforts for themselves.’ Ionic philosophy is pure material- 
ism. By water Thales meant the ‘‘material’’ cause or stuff of 
things. The ‘‘Boundless’’ of Anaximander was ‘‘formless and 
characterless matter.’’ Thus, as we should expect from our defini- 
tion, philosophy begins with the purely sensuous. An advance 
stage of evolution is found in the semi-sensuous thought of the 
Pythagoreans. Their doctrine of numbers involves the abstract and 
non-sensuous, but in making numbers the substance of material 
things, there is a lapse into materialism. Nevertheless Pythagorean- 
ism is a ‘‘stepping-stone between the Ionic and the Eleatiec philoso- 
phy.’’ Parmenides makes a great advance. ‘‘The essential mean- 
ing of Parmenides is his idealism.’’ For him truth lies only in 
reason. ‘‘This is exceedingly important, because this, that truth 
hes in reason and not in the world of sense, is the fundamental posi- 
tion of all idealism.’’* Eleaticism was important, we are told, be- 
eeuse it was the first monism. ‘‘Plato’s theory is that the Absolute 
consists of concepts. . . . Now this proposition, that the Absolute 
is reason, is the fundamental thesis of all idealism. Plato, therefore, 
is the founder and initiator of all idealism. . . . It is this that gives 
him his great place in the history of philosophy. . . . This is his 
crowning merit.’’* But philosophy must not only seek the ultimate, 
it must make the ultimate intelligible. Now Plato’s ideas, so the 
criticism proceeds, can explain neither themselves nor the world. 
Evidently we must await further evolution. This we get in Aris- 
totle. ‘‘Aristotle registers, therefore, an enormous advance upon 
Plato. His system is the perfected and completed Greek idealism.’” 
After Aristotle ‘‘the rest of the story is soon told for it is the story 
of decay.’’ In the mystical intuition of the Neo-Platonists ancient 
philosophy meets its death. ‘‘It was natural that philosophy should 
end here. For philosophy is founded upon reason. . . . Therefore 
it can not admit anything higher than reason. . . . In Neo-Platon- 
ism, therefore, ancient philosophy commits suicide. This is the 
end.’’ ® 

. In the opinion of the present reviewer this method of writing the 
history of philosophy is altogether wrong. It is not a history of 

2 Ibid., p. 17. 

8 Ibid., p. 45. 

4 Ibid., p. 235. 

5 Ibid., p. 332. 

8 Ibid., p. 377. 
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philosophy at all; it is a study in dialectic. The author is not deal- 
ing with the subject-matter of Greek philosophy; he is selecting 
material to illustrate a thesis which exists in his own mind. I have 
a strong feeling that most of what goes by the name of ‘‘evolution of 
thought’”’ is pure dialectic: The order and connection of ideas in 
the mind of an evolutionary historian is decidedly not the same as 
the order and connection of the facts which constitute the subject- 
matter of the history of philosophy. For example, to say that 
Pythagoreanism is the stepping-stone between the Ionic and the 
Bleatic philosophy is to give to the development of philosophy a 
logical continuity which it does not in fact possess. Furthermore, 
to discover the ‘‘importance’’ of an idea to consist in its likeness to 
some other idea of preferred worth rather than in its inherent con- 
tent involves a fallacy of abstraction. For instance, we are told by 
Mr. Stace that Eleaticism is ‘‘important’’ because it was the first 
monism. It was ‘‘the crowning merit’’ of Plato to have been the 
founder of idealism. Rather insecure foundations on which to rest 
one’s reputation ! 

As opposed to Mr. Stace I do not think that Greek philosophy is 
an evolution. To be sure there is a certain amount of continuity of 
thought, but how much continuity is a question of fact and not of 
theory. Nor does more continuity establish evolution. Neither do 
I believe that Greek philosophy is a development from sensuous to 
non-sensuous thinking. Surely the entire development of Greek 
scientific thinking from Thales through Democritus is from animism 
to positivism. 

The book is wholly unbalanced. This follows inevitably from 
the a priort method. The author devoted 318 pages to philosophy 
from Thales through Aristotle. Only 38 pages are given to the 
entire Post-Aristotelian period including Neo-Platonism. Why? 
Because it is the ‘‘story of decay.’’ And why decay? Because the 
Stoics and Epicureans and Skeptics and Neo-Platonists have little 
to contribute to a preconceived definition of philosophy. More 
space is given to showing that Parmenides is an idealist than to the 
whole atomistic philosophy of Leucippus and Democritus. 

It should be remembered that my main objections to this book 
are to the author’s initial conception of the meaning of philosophy 
and to his a priori and evolutionary method of interpretation. The 
main facts are told in a manner surpassing in lucidity, simplicity 
and literary charm any history of philosophy with which I am 
familiar. It seems a pity that the book is critical rather than 
descriptive, as, I dare say, a history of philosophy should be. 

M. T. McCuure. 


9? 


TULANE UNIVERSITY. 
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A Study in Realism. Joun Lamp. Cambridge: The University 

Press. 1920. Pp. xii + 228. 

For Professor Laird the major realisms are ‘‘ Arnauld’s attack on 
Malebranche . . . Reid’s and . . . the contemporary movement.” 
There is, in his opinion, little affinity between the modern and the 
medieval forms of the theory. Realism proper, as Professor Laird 
understands it, is the doctrine ‘‘that the object of true knowledge is 
in a certain sense independent of our knowing of it’’ (p. 14). It 
‘‘does not imply that the mind can not construct or that its con- 
structions can not be known’’ (p. 186). For it, knowledge ‘‘is not 
communion with the thing nor contact with it. It is just knowledge, 
and we may inspect the past as well as the present’’ (p. 54), 
‘*Knowledge ... is always the discovery of something with which the 
mind is confronted. The mind is therefore distinct from its object, 
and an object is not known the better because of its resemblance to 
mind’’ (p. 214). 

Upon all types of cognizable things Professor Laird tests, then, 
this theory of realism. He passes in review objects of perception, of 
remembrance, of expectation, of dream and fancy, of judgment, of 
valuation, endeavoring to show that an anti-realistic interpretation 
is inadequate alike for the sensible world, for the realm of laws and 
values, and for things merely imagined. In the course of the survey 
he takes issue not only with the traditional enemies of realism but 
also with members of his own persuasion. Meinong’s theory of 
‘‘objectives’’ is attacked (p. 87 f.) as is also the doctrine that mind 
is reducible to its objects—the ‘‘inverted Berkeleyanism’’ which is 
indiscriminately attributed to all the American new realists 
(p. 162 f.). 

One may gain from a perusal of the book, slim as it ‘is, a remark- 
ably clear notion of what realism stands for, and incidentally what 
a good many other kinds of philosophy stand for. The author pos- 
sesses a gift for hitting off the essence of a doctrine in a few words 
and with fine spirit. For, philosophic as he is, he is also something 
of the creative artist, with the result that occasionally his character- 
izations are exaggerated in their extreme simplification. ‘‘The 
pragmatists,’’ he says, for example, (p. 114) ‘‘ecan not go all the 
way with the absolutists, but they have gone to school with them, 
and most of them, by substituting the life-process, or the Zettgeist, 
or the intelligence of a great people, for the Absolute contrive to 
retain some of the momentum of the Platonic Ideas and yet to dress 
the world in workmen’s overalls, or to credit it with the overwhelm- 
ing vitality of a gendering bull.”’ 

There is no space even to list Professor Laird’s main conten- 
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tions. Suffice it to say that the realism here presented is of a 
thorough-going, vigorous variety. ‘‘He who trusts himself to logic 
must trust himself altogether. He can not seriously, like the in- 
strumentalists or Mr. Bradley, step into the stream with one foot 
and keep the other on the bank; for the bank is not firm enough and 
the stream too masterful. ... All thinking must assume what logie 
assumes, and realism, at bottom, is just the assertion of this 
principle.’’ 


Heten Huss PARKHURST. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Psychology and Folk-Lore. R. R. Marert. New York : The Mac- 
millan Company. 1920. Pp. ix + 275. 


The author of this book is the successor of Tylor in anthropo- 
logical work at Oxford. He has previously published a brilliant 
little volume, Anthropology, in the ‘‘ Home University Library ”’ 
and a collection of essays called The Threshold of Religion; has had 
considerable archeological experience with paleolithie man on the 
island of Jersey; and as a teacher has done much to build up a 
school of anthropology in his university. 

The book consists of eleven papers, some of them originally 
presidential addresses before the Folk-Lore Society and Section H 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. As its 
title, borrowed from that of the first paper, does not adequately 
describe its contents, a brief notice of all the papers may be de- 
sirable. Five are chiefly of methodological interest : ‘‘ Psychology and 
Folk-Lore,’’ ‘‘ The Psychology of Culture-Contact,’’ ‘‘ The Trans- 
valuation of Culture,’’ ‘‘ Primitive Values,’’ and ‘‘ Origin and Va- 
lidity in Religion.’’ Two deal quite concretely with ‘‘ War and 
Savagery ’’ and ‘‘ The Primitive Medicine-Man.’’ Two more— 
“The Interpretation of Survivals’’ and ‘‘Magic or Religion’’—pre- 
sent sympathetic reviews of Sir James Frazer’s Folk-Lore in the Old 
Testament and The Golden Bough, respectively. One on ‘‘ Prog- 
ress in Prehistoric Times ’’ is a masterly summary of our present 
knowledge concerning Stone Age man, and one on ‘‘ Anthropology 
and University Education ’’ is a plea for greater recognition of 
this subject in British seats of learning. 

Dr. Marett, as his preface indicates, feels somewhat doubtful 
whether these addresses, essays, and reviews are worth republish- 
ing; but his readers will not have any such feeling. They will be 
delighted to pick up a book which, without affectation of learning, 
brings the combined results of philosophy, psychology, anthro- 
pology, and sociology to the elucidation of the problems of man. 
Dr. Marett does not give to us here, or elsewhere, an anthropological 
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system ’’; but rather keen criticism of prevalent views and re. 
freshingly original observations. Very little which will not stand 
close analysis filters through his pen to the page. All in all, one is 
inclined to recommend highly these bright, witty, and thoughtful 
papers. Hurron WEBSTER. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, 
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REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. July- 
September, 1920. L’orientation du rationalisme. Représentation, 
concept, gugement (pp. 261-343): L. Brunscuviec. — The ‘future 
of rationalism is not bound up with the success of a constructive 
synthesis after the Hegelian method,’’ such as is found in the sys- 
tem of Hamelin. Rationalism, in a broader and more legitimate 
sense, as represented by Plato and Spinoza, is simply the effort of 
the human spirit to make the world intelligible, and as such it must 
include certain of the methods associated with contemporary posi- 
tivism and even with intuitionalism. The argument for this is 
found in a historical study of rationalism, positivism, and mysti- 
cism in some of their nineteenth century developments. -La tradi- 
tion philosophique (pp. 345-353): A. Dariu.— Philosophy may be 
defended against the charge of being non-progressive, for there is 
a philosophic tradition in which truth accumulates. Although cer- 
tain problems persist, the later thinkers attack them from new 
levels, profiting by the attempts of their predecessors. Considéra- 
tions sur la logique et les ensembles (pp. 355-369) : J. Ricuarp. -In 
showing that the first principles of arithmetic do not contradict each 
other, the consistency of the first principles of logic must also be 
demonstrated, for these two sciences are inseparable. This appears 
in examining the theory of classes, the notion of the transfinite, and 
the logical paradoxes raised by these. Discussions. Qu’est-ce qu’un 
député? (Autre réponse) (pp. 371-377): F. Buisson.—No new 
theory of parliamentary government, such as M. Pecaut has sug- 
gested, is needed to make the status of the deputy unambiguous. 
He is an agent for the electorate in the business of government, and 
as such is expected to deliberate as they attend to governing them- 
selves, not simply to register opinions they have actually expressed 
on particular occasions. What is needed to improve the function- 
ing of the deputy is a practical reform of electoral procedure, such 
as the proportional representation law, which will make him the 


spokesman for a group holding a certain opinion, rather than the 


spokesman of a majority within a small geographical locality, such 
as he must try to be under the system of scrutin d’arrondissement. 
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Questions Pratiques. Entre citoyens et producteurs (pp. 379- 
393): C. Bouei&.- The syndicalist proposal of basing representa- 
tion on production is unsound in its present form for two reasons. 
In the first place the ‘‘work of modern production is so complex 
that it is especially difficult to define ‘the producer’ in simple terms. 
If ‘the citizen’ is an abstraction, ‘the producer’ is a proteus.’’ 
Secondly, ‘‘the producer’’ is likely to forget some of the interests 
of the ‘‘citizen,’’ since the representatives of the different vocations 
are to govern not in the interest of their particular vocations but in 
the ‘‘general interest,’’ which has a reference to other aspects of 
life besides that of production. Supplément. Livres Nouveaux. 
P. Fauconnet, La Responsabilité. J. Payet, Le travail intellectuel 
et la volonté. Eugéne d’Eicthal, Du réle de la Mémoire dans nos 
Conceptions, métaphysiques, esthétiques, passionnelles, actives. 
Henri Berr, Le germanisme contre l’esprit francais. J. Segond, 
Intuition et Amitié. E. Abramowski, Le Subconscient normal, 
Nouvelles recherches expérimentales. LL. Blaringhem, Les prob- 
lémes de L’Hérédité expérimentale. Léon Lecornu La mécanique, 
les idées et les faits. Héléne Metzger, La genése de la science des 
cristaux. J. Souilhé, La notion platonicienne d’intermédiaire dans 
la philosophie des dialogues; also, Etude sur le terme ‘“‘dunamis”’ dans 
les dialogues de Platon. 8S. de Backer, Disputationes metaphysicae 
de ente communi. John Mills, The Realities of Modern Science. 
An introduction for the general reader. Francesco Orestano, 
Leonardo da Vinci. Otto Lipmann, Psychologie fiir Lehrer. Jules 
Sageret, Philosophie de la guerre et de la paix. 


Bacon, Roger. Secretum Secretorum, cum Glossis et Notulis: Trac- 
tatus Brevis et Utilis ad Declarandum quedam Obscure Dicta. 
Nune Primum edidit Robert Steele. Accedunt Versio Anglicana 
ex Arabico Edita per A. S. Fulton. Versio Vetusta Anglo-Nor- 
manica nune Primum Edita. Oxford University Press. 1920. 
Pp. lxiv + 317. 

Drever, James. The Psychology of Everyday Life. London: 
Methuen & Co., 1921. Pp. 164. 6s. net. 

Faweett, Douglas. Divine Imaginings: An Essay in the First Prin- 
ciples of Philosophy. London: Maemillan & Co. 1921. Pp. 249. 

Gemelli, Er. Agostino. L’Origine della Famiglia, critica della dot- 
trina evoluzionista del socialismo, ed esposizione die risultati delle 
richerche compiute secondo il metodo psicologico-storico. Milan: 
Societa editrice ‘‘Vita e Pensiero.’’ 1921. Pp. 132. L. 5. 

Jelliffe, Smith Ely. The Technique of Psychoanalysis. Second, re- 
vised enlarged edition. New York and Washington: Nervous 
and Mental Disease Publishing Co. 1920. Pp.x-+171. $2.50. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Research Information Service of the National Research Coun- 
cil has recently compiled information about funds for scientific re- 
search. From this compilation it appears that there are hundreds 
of special funds, trusts, or foundations for the encouragement or 
support of research in the mathematical, physical and biological sci- 
ences, and their applications in engineering, medicine, agriculture 
and other useful arts. The income from these funds, which amounts 
annually to at least fifty million dollars, is used principally for prizes, 
medals, research scholarships and fellowships, grants and sustaining 
appropriations or endowments. So numerous have been the requests 
to the Research Council for information about sources of research 
funds, availability of support for specific projects and mode of ad- 
ministration of particular trusts or foundations, that the Research 
Information Service has created a special file which it is proposed to 
keep up to date in order to answer the questions of those interested 
in such funds. Furthermore, in order to give wider publicity to the 
immediately available information about research funds, the Council 
has issued a bulletin under the title Funds available in 1920 in the 
United States of America for the encouragement of scientific re- 
search, 

Many scientists lack the library facilities which their work de- 
mands. They are compelled either to journey to distant libraries or 
to try to borrow books by mail. Often it is difficult for them to locate 
something that is badly needed, and again it may be impossible to 
borrow it. The Research Information Service of the National Re- 
search Council is prepared to assist investigators by locating scien- 
tific publications which are not generally or readily accessible. It 
will also, as is desired, have manuscripts, printed matter or illustra- 
tions copied by photostat or typewriter. The cost of copying varies 
from ten to twenty-five cents per page. No charge is made for this 
service unless an advance estimate of cost has been submitted and ap- 
proved by correspondent. Inquiries should be addressed to the 
National Research Council, Information Service, 1701 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


M. Xavier Léon announces the resumption of the Bulletin de 
la Société francaise de philosophie, which was obliged to suspend 
publication owing to cireumstances connected with the war. Five 
numbers will appear during the year 1921. Four of these will con- 
tain reports of four meetings of the French philosophical associa- 
tion; the fifth will be devoted to the philosophica] vocabulary 
edited by M. Lalande. 





